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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY | prejudices of their education, and they still ad-| Thus there was a gradual departure from the 

JOHN RICHARDS, jhered to rites and ceremonies possessing in them-|simplicity and spirituality of the gospel dispensa- 

Nios 209 Market Strect |selves no efficacy, but ende@red to them by early |tion; and while rites and ceremonies were mullti- 

© ’ | ol . . . : ° . . . 

a a — in 28Sociations, and venerated for their high antiqui-|plied, the attention of the people was drawn off 
-very Seventh-day, at ‘Two Dollars per . b : ; : eae le . oi oo : ; 

iar Three “aie sk ieee sins for Five Dollars.|'Y: It appears that Peter, eight years after the | from the only point of vital importance, the opera- 

ascension of Christ, was so filled with Jewish|téon of divine grace in the and fixed upon a 

prejudices, that it required a remarkable vision|mass of cumbrous observances, 


to convince him that he ought to go into the house) | wij] be shown in the following work that this 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, 
free of expense. 





a a No. 4 North Fifth Street, Philada. of Cornelius to preach the gospel ; and after he| declension of the Christian church was greatly 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. |had done so, “they of the circumcision contended accelerated by the learned doctors who embraced 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. with him, saying, Thou wentest in unto men un-| the profession of the gospel, and blended with its 

a circumcised and didst eat with them.” | pure doctrines the speculative notions which they 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. | But the multitudes of Gentiles who were con-|brought with them from the schools of heathen 

INTRODUCTION TO S. M. JANNEY’S HISTORICAL| Verted to the Christian faith came into the church) philosophy. 

SKETCH. | with no prepossession for the rites of Judaism, and| Jp proportion as pure Christianity declined the 


It is not proposed in this work to give a full | Some of them, es ——e Ua power of the bishops and othet church officers 
history of the Christian church during the period)“. yer a ae a vn a — r y caieal was increased, for it is the invariable tendency of 
of which it treats, but merely a sketch of some\”’ a. . M . ete oe ae ot : nee perstition to degrade the mass of the people, anc 
events which had a material influence upon the aos f — ioe oe eaten t fo |to increase the power of those by whom the cere- 
progress or decline of Christian principles. ma _ “ sett eee an the wisdom and 10F-) monies of religion are administered. 

The advent of the Messiah is the most impor-|?°*"*°° © = _—— There is but one means by which the church 
tant and interesting event recorded in the annals| At the council held at Jerusalem (A. D. 52)| can be preserved in purity, and that is by a con- 
of the world. Whether we consider the dignity|t consider this quentsen, after there had been|tinual reliance upon the teachings of the spirit of 
and perfection of his character, the ennobling ten-| “much disputing, Peter rose and reminded them | Christ, who is “the true shepherd and bishop of 
dency of the doctrines he taught, or the influence that God had blessed his ministry to the Gentiles, | souls.” The revelation of this heavenly power 
his example has had upon the progress of society,|2nd conferred upon them the Holy Spirit; where-| in the human soul, by which it is redeemed from 
his mission stands without a parallel. ‘The prin-| fore then, said he, “ will ye tempt God to put a) sin and made “a partaker of the Divine nature,” 
ciples he promulgated being immutable in their| yoke on the neck of the disciples, that neither our] jg the only means of obtaining a saving knowledge 


nature, have been the same in all ages; and al- fathers nor we were able to bear.” _ |of God and of his Son Jesus Christ. 
though at times but imperfectly understood, and| _ Paul and Barnabas also declared what mira- 
still more imperfectly carried out in practice, they cles and wonders God had wrought among the 
are, in proportion to their prevalence in the minds| Gentiles by them, after which James delivered 
of men, the only means of true peace in this life, the judgment of the assembled church in favor of 
and of preparation for the joys of an eternal|/€xempting the Gentiles from the Mosaic ritual. 
world. But what are tRese principles? They, Notwithstanding this jd@gment of the church, 
are all comprised in these two precepts of Christ,| dictated by the Holy Spirit, the Jewish Christians 
‘To love God supremely, and our neighbor as our-| still adhered to the ceremonial law; for we find 
selves. He who truly loves the Divine author of|that eight years after this council, and twenty- 
our being will imitate his perfections as exempli-| four years after the conversion of Paul, when he| 
fied in the life of his beloved Son, and exhibited| went up to Jerusalem the disciples said to him,| 
in his works; “for he maketh his sun to rise on|“thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the|Jews there are which believe, and they are ail 
just and on the unjust.” Matt. v. 45. | zealous of the law.” On this occasion the apostle 
The Jewish people at the time of Christ’s of the Gentiles so far condescended to the preju- 
coming strictly observed the ritual of Moses; but) dices of his brethren, as to purify himself and to 
in their blind attachment to outward ceremonies| enter with four others into the temple, “ until an 
“they omitted the weightier matters of the law—| Offering should be made for every one of them;” 
judgment, mercy, and faith.” It was the main|4nd the reason assigned by the elders for this pro- 
purpose of the ministry of Jesus to call their at-|ceeding was to make it known that [aul himself 


It was this revelation to which Christ alluded 
when he said to Peter, “on this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it: this rock is Christ in his spiritual 
manifestation, “ for other foundetion can no man 
lay than that is laid, which i¢ Jesus Christ.” | 
Cor. iii. and ii. 

The vitality of the Christian church depends 
not upon the form of its organization, the creed it 
has adopted, or the ceremonies it employs, but 
upon the indwelling of the spirit of Christ, and the 
manifestation of that spirit by works of charity 
and love,—for these are the fruits it will always 
bring forth. ‘That these blessed fruits may be 
promoted and practical piety advanced, has been 
the design of the writer in preparing this work, 
|which he has endeavored to render accurate by 
consulting and comparing all the reliable authori- 
ties within his reach. 


tention to the kingdom of heaven, or reign of God walked orderly and kept the law. Acts xxi. 17 iis ae 

in the hearts of his people, which sets them free|t© 25. INCITEMENTS TO WAR. 

from the bondage of corruption, and brings them| Indeed, there is no reason to believe that the [,_js with nations as with men. If, on every 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Jewish Christians ever relinquished the Mosaic! off-nce, we fly to arms, we shall of necessity pro- 


By this means the disciples of Christ came to|!aw until after the seventieth year of the Chris-| yoke exasperation; and if we exasperate a people 
experience in themselves the fulfilment of the|tian era, when the destruction of Jerusalem with) as petulent as ourselves, we may probably con- 
iaw, and to witness in the purifying and sanctify-|its splendid temple put an end to the regular ad-\tinue to butcher one another until we cease 
ing operations of Divine grace all those spiritual | ministration of its rites. ‘The water baptism of only from emptings of exchequer, or wearyings o! 
realities which were shadowed forth in sacrifices|John was probably retained for the same reason, slaughter. 
and ablutions. But although the ceremonial law | although it was acknowledged that the baptism; § well indeed is national irritability known to 
was not intended to be permanent, it appears that} which saves is “not the putting away of the filth) be an efficient cause of war, that they, who from 
Jesus observed all its obligations; and there is no|Of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience any motive wish to promote it, endeavor to rouse 


: . 7 ae ’ ‘ ” » css g . ; ; ; 
evidence that during his ministry he gave any| towards God.” 1 Peter iii. 21. the temper of a people by stimulating their pas- 
command for its abrogation. His design evident-| The conflicting sentiments of the Jewish and sions—just as the boys in our street stimulate two 


ly was, by calling men to the substance to lead Gentile converts were not confined to those doc- dogs to fight. These persons talk of the insults, 
them from the shadows, which are destined to/trines and ceremonies which sprung from the Mo- or the encroachments, or the contempts, of the 
pass away, as the shades of night are dispersed|saic law; for there is reason to believe that the|destined enemy, with every artifice of aggrava- 
by the rising sun. ‘converts from heathenism also brought with them! tion;—they tell us of foreigners who want to tram. 

After his death and resurrection, his disciples| prejudices and customs which, in the second and ple on our rights, of rivals who ridicule our power, 
still continued in their attachment to the institu-| third centuries, it was thought expedient to con- of foes who will crush, and of tyrants who will 
tions of their fathers. Notwithstanding the ex.jciliate by the adoption of pagan céremonies, or enslave us. They desire a war, and therefore 
traordinary illumination they experienced on the|the modification of Jewish rites, so as to accord irritate our passions, and when men are angry, 
day of Pentecost, they could not relinquish the! with their long established habits. ithey are easily persuaded to fight. 
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But perhaps the most operative cause of the 
popularity of war consists in this—that an idea 
of glory is attached to military exploits, and of 
honor to the military profession. 
battle, and of those who perish in it, or who re- 
turn in triumph to their country, are favorite 
topics of declamation with the historian, the bi- 
ographer, and the poet. They have told us a 
thousand times of dying heroes who “ resign their 
lives amidst the joys of conquest, and filled with 
their country’s glory, smile on death;”’ and thus 
every excitement that eloquence and genius can 
command is employed to rouse that ambition of 
fame, which can be gratified only at the expense 
of blood. 

And yet the reader should bear in mind the 
intense sufferings which one battle entails upon 
private life. These are calamities of which the 
world thinks little. A father or a husband can 
be seldom replaced; a void is created in the do- 
felicity, which there is little the fu- 
ture will fill. By the slaughter « there 
thousands who wer p tied unnoticed 

whom the world does no and thou- 
sands who retire, in sil hopeless poverty, 
for whom it does not care.—Dymond’s Essays. 
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TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the third Presbytery of New York, at its 
last mee ting . 

* Resolved, ‘Phat we cannot but view with sor- 


row the depravation of the public conscience of our 
yuntry, by the forgetfulness and concealment of 
1¢ horrors of war and its iniquity, through what 
‘That, in our 


communities, 


( 
is called the glory of our arins. re- 
the 
same obligation rests upon us as upon individuals, 
to do to others as we would they should do to us; 
that if~as individuals, the law ot 
rbearance would not sutler us, for 


ing to our possessions, or even I 


= 


lation as a community to othe: 


and kindness 


and { the sake 
ad 
ing our lawful 
ve 


of recover- 


of punishing 


neigh- 


debts, or muc lh more 


sti 


or re nging IMjuries, to 
tl 
rmit or justify this c« ns. 
‘Resolved, That we view with mourning and 
horror thé great slaughter Mex 
well as Americans; and especially of d 


yvomen and children in the recent b 


K¢ down our 


bor or take his life, the same law can no more 


ne purse between 


nati 


of the cans 


as 
tenceless 
attles and be- 


sieges against Mexico, and that every considera- 


tion of humanity, justice and duty, calls upon our 
yovernment to stay the farther progress of these” 
desolations, and to oller peace at once, on terms of 


the most complete generosity and forbearance.” 
The recent attempted illumination of the city 
was a failure. ‘The number of private dwellings 
iLlurnitipte <d was very smal]. An appropr iate and 
impre ssive address to the citizens of New York, 


in relation to the subject, appeared in several of 
the papers a short time previous to the event. It 
was prepared and published by some of our Or- 


thodox Friends. and | have no doubt it exercised 
salutary influence on hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of the citizens of New York. I was 
rejoiced to see so fearless and prominent a re- 
monstrance against the anti-christian practice of 
illuminating in honor, or commemoration, of deeds 
of human carnage. When reflecting upon this 
national infatuation, the sentiment frequently pre- 


a 


sents— 
“What! is our nature fierce” 
Or is there aught in mortal agony that we delight to gaze 
or think upon?” G. F. 


———___—+_+_++e-ee__—____— 

The pious mao and the atheist always 
religion: 
the other of what he fears. — Montesquieu. 


talk of| 
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PROCLIVITY TO CRIME. 


Until wrong habits harden, or false theories 


The glories of| pervert the natural se nsibilities, the cruel revolts name shual, which signifies a fox, may also mean 


us, and the kind attracts. 

Robespierre is a striking instance of this na- 
tural feeling before he allowed political passions 
and circumstances and anti-christian principles 
to es it. Before the revolution, when, as a 
judge in his native city of Arras, he had to pro- 
nounce ‘setaibd nt on an assassin, he took no food 
for two days afterwards, but was frequently heard 
exclaiming, “1 am sure he was guilty;’ but yet 
to put a human being to death! He could not 
support the idea; and that the same necessity 
might not occur, he relinquished his judicial of- 
fice. Afterwards, in the Convention of 1791, h 
urged strongly the abolition of the punishment of 
death; and yet, for sixteen months in 1793 anc 
1794, no one at Paris consigned and caused 
many fellow-creatures to be put to death, with 
more ruthl {‘Turner’s 
History. ] 


‘The instance of Hazael was apparently similar 


ss insensibility. Sacred 


to the above. When the prophet Elisha premon- 
ished him of the atrocities he would inflict upon 
the children of Israel at some future day, he ex- 


claimed with abhorrence, and, we have perhaps 
to doubt, with sincerity, “What! is thy 
i that he | do this vreat thing?’ 
But step by step, and from one gradation of crime 
he advanced to another, till finally he perpetrated 
all the horrid barbarities that the prophet had 
predict d. 
And thus it 
thousands of American vi 
ening to imbue their hands in the blood of the 
citizens of another land, whom they have never 
known, and with whom they have personally no 
rsy. Like Re bespierre, doubt they 
had their day of merciful visitation, in which 
lite 


but 


no reason 


servant a di shoul 


with 
who are hast- 


reason to believe, 
junteers, 


we have 


is, 


controve no 
have 
the 


Vi 


of a fellow-being was precious in their 
by frequem® aets of cruelty they be 
so hardened that they can commit the 
atrocious and without pausing to 
displeasing in the Divine sight, 
tel] 


emotion 


Ww: 
come most 


acts inquire 


whether it be cap 
bosom of their W- 
without 


What solemn considerations impress our minds 


their sword into the 


without 


plunge 


} 
man, remorse and 


when we measure these individuals and their 
conduct by the great doctrinal standard of our 
Society. The grace of God, that bringeth salva- 


teaching them 


G. F. 


unto all men, 
y, and humility. 


tion, hath appe ead 


justice, merc 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 

One of the for the 
‘“ orace”’ renders * Thus, “ By favour 
ye saved,’’ and not of yourselves. it is the 
gift of God. The word “ charity,” he translated 
‘love.”” If ye bestow all your goods upon the 
and give bodies to be burned, if y 
have not ‘ it profiteth nothing. 

“Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” The 
pious and amiable Fenelon wrote thus: “Walk 
in my presence, and thou shalt be perfect. | 
know not whether he intended this as a different 
version, or that he altered the phraseology to con- 
form to his own feelings and experience. It is 
well known that the religious opinions of this 


early translators word 
favour.”’ 


are 


poor, your 


love.” 


‘eminent man, in many respects, coincided with 


those of the Society of Friends. 

“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’ Thompson, in his translation of the Ne 
Testament, renders this, “Repent, for the reign 


of peace is at hand.’ 


“And Sampson caught three hundred foxes, 


ted their summits. 


land when he had set the brands on fire he let 
them go into the standing corn of the P hilistines. 
Smiley, in his Se ripture Geography, says, “ the 
a path, or a fight, or the fist; and from thi8 latter 
meaning, some have conjectured that the above 
would have heen better translated by saying, that 
he took three hundred handfuls, or sheaves, and 
turned them end to end, and put a firebrand in 
the midst between the two ends and cast them 
into the — corn of the Philistines.”’ G. F. 

acapella, 


THE PALM FAMILY. 
Palms—keeping altogether out of view the 
scientific question of their organization—are well 
entitled by Linnzus ‘the prince 
world,’ 


s of the vegetable 
a rank to which nature herself gives her 
countenance in their majesty of stature, and 
the right reval crown with which she has decora- 
From time immemorial, the 
palm has been recognised by Eastern nations as 
an emblem of triumph, and as such was used in 
triumphal processions, of which a familiar exam- 
ple is found in the sacred text. Among ourselves, 
it is known only in a metaphor; and we speak of 
awarding the palm, without the privilege, in most 
cases, of a personal acquaintance with the exalted 
originals from which the expression sprung. In 
the words of the enthusiastic Von Martius, they 
‘hardly range beyond 35 degrees in the southern, 
and 40 degrees in the northern hemisphere. The 
common-world atmosphere does not become these 
vegetable monarchs; but in those genial climes, 
where nature seems to have fixed her court, and 
summons round her of flowers, and fruits, and 
trees, and animated beings, a galaxy of beauty, 
there they tower up into the balmy air, rearing 
their majestic stems highest and proudest of all. 
Many of them at a distance, by reason of their 
long perpendicular shafts, have the appearance of 
columns, erected by the Divine Architect, bear- 
ing up the broad arch of heaven above them; pil- 
lars one hundred and fifty, and one hundred and 
eighty feet high, crowned with a capital of gor- 
yeous green foliage!’ The palin is thus the lead- 
ing characteristic of the Eastern landscape. 
Palms are commonly unisexual trees, although 
occasionally their flowers contain both ¢ 
organs. 





asses of 
By this expression is meant—and the 
botanical reader will | 
that the flowers of the seed-vessel is usually found 
on one tree, and the flowers containing stamens 
on another; wherefore it is necessary that the 
pollen dust should be conveved from the one to 
the other. otherwise the fruit will not be matured. 
This has been long known among the inhabitants 
the Kast, who cultivate certain species with 
care and assiduity. In the Spring, if one of the 
palm trees with flowe ‘rs Containing stamina is not 
to be found amongst their palm plantations, they 
set out in the search of one, ascend the tree, and 
cut down its flowers; these they then carry to 
their plantations, and fasten a buneh them 
upon the summit of the female palms, from 
whence the dust falls upou the flowers containing 
seed-vessels, and by this means the future perfec- 
tion of the seed or fruit is successfully provided 
for. When attention to this custom is interrupt- 
ed by some accident, the inevitable result is a 
complete failure of the crops, so to speak, for 
that season. 

The aspect of the palm family, while there pre- 
|vails a considerable ‘family likeness,’ is extremely 
various. No two trees could be apparently more 


yardon the expuie ation— 


ol 


of 


w| opposed to one another than the curious palm the 


Chamerops humilis, with a short, squat trunk, 
and having the general aspect of a colossal fan, 
and the towering Cerorylon andicola, which rears 


the one speaks of what he loves, and/and took firebrands and turned tail to tail and up its exalted summit to the very clouds; but the 
put a firebrand in the midst between two tails,| most inexpert botanist would, by a comparison, 
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its way. At-certain seasons, Humboldt has seen 
these vast plains flooded, and has been astonished 
to observe fire and smoke issuing from the sum- 
mit of a tall palm surrounded by the swollen wa- 
ters. He found that the Guanacas are in the 
habit at these seasons of taking up their dwelling 


recognise the family resemblance, though com- 
pressed and flattened in the one, and surprisingly 
elongated in the other. ‘The attribute of gran- 
deur is the most prominent characteristic of this 
family of trees, whether taken collectively or as 
individuals. Some of the palms are very thin, 
graceful, rope-like trees: the calami and rattan in the summit of the palm known as the Mauritia 
palms are of this kind. The Calamus rudentum flexuosa; they prepare a kind of fire-place by 
is sometimes four or five hundred feet in length,! means of mats, lined with a thick coating of clay, 
forming a complete vegetable cable. Rumphius and here they kindle fires for cooking their food 
says they are even from twelve to eighteen hun- and other purposes. 


Though less imposing, the 
dred feet long! 


‘These kinds of palms have occa- date plantations are described as forming very 
sionally curious appendages in the form of hooks, beautiful scenes; their summits perpetually fresh 
which fringe the edge of their fronds, and mate- and green, and upheld in a majestic succession 
rially assist them in hanging themselves on to the of colonnades, they have been happily compared 
taller inhabitants of the forests in which they are to a temple of nature, representing an eternal 
found. ‘They abound in the Indian Archipelago. Spring. Under the refreshing shade of these 
The rattan palms—held in equal estimation by palms grow in astonishing luxuriance the pome- 
fops and chimney-sweepers—delight in the dens- granate, orange, lemon, olive, almond, and vine, 
est jungles, and are found dangling in enormous producing the most delicious fruit, in a perfec- 
lengths of stem from tree to tree, and tying to- tion which, considering the amount of shade in 
gether, in nooses of the most fantastic kind, even which they grow, could scarcely bave been pre 
trees considerably distant from one another; their dicted. 

cord-like stems being also made even more grace- 


; ee As to the economical properties of the palins, 
ful by the addition of a lovely foliage. 


nature seems to have condensed in one family the 

Other palms, on the contrary, are remarkable gifts she has more sparingly bestowed upon many 
for their bulk, having stems three or four feet in others. 
diameter. 


The sugar of the cane, the wine of the 
The trunk of some bulges out in a grape, the flour of the cereals, the oil of the olive, 
curious manner in the middle, tapering off above the wax of the bee, and the salt of the earth—six 
and below. 
marked in a singular manner by spiral grooves, human existence—have met together to enrich 
caused by the leaves falling off as the tree in- the palm family with their presence. In attempt- 
creases in age and stature. ‘The surface of others ing to give a short account of the properties and 
is smooth and polished, and covered with a glit- products of the palms, it will be expedient to ar- 
tering siliceous coat; that of others presents the range them under two divisions: the first com- 
strange appearance of a dense clothing of bris- prising such as are directly useful to man, as for 
tling hairs, especially near the summit, where his sustenance, &c.; and the second, such as 
they are oftentimes most remarkable. Then, are more indirectly serviceable to him, as wea- 
again, in their native forests, their stately trunks pons, &c. 

will be seen completely matted over with a ver-| Under the guidance of tas rule, let us first 
dure and profusion of flowers not their own; a commence with the article sugar. Sugar is yield- 
great orchid will in some unaccountable manner ed by many species of palms, such as the invalu- 
yet a firm seat upon their summit, and thence able cocoa-nut, the Arenga saccharifera, and 
drop down its outlandish roots, and leaves, and Phenix sylvestris. \ncisions are made into the 
marvellous flowers in rich profusion; or some of trunk and other parts of the tree, from which the 
the wild-wood creepers will clasp round them, sap exudes In abundance, and is collected into 
and, as it were, tie them on all sides to the earth, vessels. It is then boiled down, and forms a kind 
somewhat like the cordage of a ship's mast; while of sugar, said to be very good in its way, known 
occasionally man hitnself makes the same use of as date-sugar or ‘jagery.” Though not so much 
them, and trains up their stems the plants which esteemed as the production of the sugar-cane, it 
he has pressed into his own service; the common js, nevertheless, exported into England in large 
black pepper plant is thus trained up the trunk of quantities from Bengal. 


SC ce 
the palm known as the Areca catechu. 


calculated by Dr. Roxburgh that 100,000 hun- 
The foliage of these noble trees is one of their dredweight of such sugar was annually made in 
most wonderful characteristics; it is on so gigan- Bengal from the juice of one species of palm only. 
tic a seale. ‘Ten, fifteen, or twenty feet is by no Each tree yields annually from one huudred and 
means an uncommon length for some of the leaves twenty to two hundred and lorty pints of the juice, 
to attain to. Those of the talipat palm, which is| Which, on an average, makes about seven or eight 
found abundantly in the island of Ceylon, are fre- pounds of good sugar. The inhabitants of the In 
quently upwards of eleven feet long, and sixteen |dian Archipelago derive the principal part of their 
broad, and have been used to cover the entire sugar from the evaporated juice of the Arenga 
freight and crew of a small boat, fifteen or twenty saccharifera, a small palin, replete with valuable 
men finding a complete shelter under this colos- properties. The jagery, while still warm and 
sal leaf. Others of smaller dimensions are used semifluid, is poured into cocoa-nut shells, and lef 
as punkhas. ‘Their shape is exceedinyly remark-|to cool, when it forms a solid mass, and in this 
able. Some are sword-like, and jut out on every state is used by the natives. Singularly enough, 
side of the palm like a palisade of long spikes; jagery itself seems to partake of the universally 
others resemble large fans; and others are fringed useful character of the trees from which it is pro- 
like an ostrich feather, but on an immense scale. cured. When mixed with lime it forms a cement, 
It is this enormous foliage which contributes so Which resists moisture and solar heat, and is em- 
much grandeur to this family of trees. ployed by the natives of Ceylon as we use stucco. 
The effect upon the mind of the great traveller In this condition it is employed for flooring, and 
before mentioned was such, that he despairs of coating of columns; and as it is capable of a fine 
finding words to convey it, although every now polish, for imitating marble. 
and then breaking out into strains of the most) Palm wine, better known under the more fa- 
eloquent admiration. Along the banks of the| miliar title of ‘toddy,’ is a second important pro- 
Orinoco, the palms are found in the most pictur-|duce of this family: It is simply the sweet juice 
esque spots, growing upon the granite rocks over which flows from the wounded trees, allowed to 


which the river rolls in some parts of its course, stand a little while and ferment, when it becomes | 


or adorning the vast plains through which it drags, highly intoxicating. ‘The extraction of this wine 
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The surface of the trunk is often of the most valuable articles for the support of 
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is performed by regular professional operators, 
under the title of ‘toddy-drawers.’ Their imple- 
ments are a broad knife and the shell of a large 
gourd; but the ascension of a tree fifty or sixty 
feet in height, is an undertaking not to be accom- 
plished without some risk and difficulty. The 
toddy-drawer proceeds in this way: he procures 
the stem of some creeping plant of sufficient 
strength and pliability, with which he forms a kind 
of houp around the trunk; into this he thrusts 
both his feet, and then by alternately using his 
hands and feet in a peculiar manner, he reaches 
the top of the tree without much difficulty or fa- 
tigue. When there, he phlebotomises his vege- 
table patient in a very scientific manner. The 
stump of the flower-sheath is firmly tied round 
with a hygature, and the point is cut off. It is 
then beaten soundly with a stick, and very soon 
the liquid begins to exude in abundance, being 
received into an earthen vessel suspended beneath 
the bleeding surface. A good tree, in a favour- 
able soil and season, will yield daily from three 
to four pints for each blossom; but the Carzota 
ureus has been said to yield, during the hot sea- 
son, the amazing quantity of one hundred pints 
of toddy in twenty-four hours, or a little more 
than a pint every quarter of an hour! The same 
juice, when distilled, yields the fiery spirit well 
known as arrack, the ruin of the 
dier in India. 


Kuropean sol- 
When fresh, it forms a cool and 
inexpressibly grateful beverage to him who, as 
Darwin says, can sit beneath the broad shadow 
of the palm, and quench bis thirst with its delight- 
ful produce. ‘The palms yielding toddy are cul- 
tivated also in clumps, known as * toddy-topes.’ 
And the toddy is here collected in a peculiar 
manner. ‘The palms are all connected by ropes, 
tied to their summits, and hauled tight. ‘The 
toddy-drawer then ascends a tree about the cen- 
tre of these, and proceeds from one to the other 
by means of the connecting ropes, collecting the 
exuded juice, and lowering his vessel down, when 
filled, to an assistant below. 


Sago forms a third valuable article afforded by 
the palm, of which about 36,000 hundredweight 
finds its way into England every year. It is pro- 
duced in wonderful quantities by many species of 
palms, individual trees of some kinds yielding be- 
tween six and seven hundred pounds of sago. It 
not unfrequently happens, that when the unhappy 
palm has been drained of its life-juice, it is cut 
down, and from its pith and the softer portions of 
the trunk, when pounded in water, several hun- 
dred pounds of sago are extracted. The finest 
sago comes principally from the Moluceas, where 
it is procured from a palm which grows in vast 
forests. ‘I'his substance forms frequently the sole 
support of the natives, and is at all times a most 
essential portion of their diet; its dietetic value 
among ourselves need not be dwelt upon. 


In the year 1841, the enormous quantity of 
168,528 hundredweight of palm oil was imported 
into this country, and the consumption is proba- 
bly considerably greater at the present moment. 
It is obtained from a species of palm called the 
Elais. ‘This substance is extensively employed 
in the manufacture of candles, which, however, 
have a disagreeable color, though the light is 
pure and bright. It enters also largely into the 
composition of some kinds of soap, and is used in 
immense quantities as a lubricant for machinery. 
Cocoanut oil is, strictly speaking, a palm oil also; 
but it presents several distinct features from the 
substance known under that name. It is obtain- 
ed principally by expressing the soft part of the 
nut, and is coming into extensive use for the ta- 
ble lamp. What a remarkable sight the wax 
palm mentioned by Humboldt and Martius must 
be, its trunk all covered over with a layer of wax 
exuded ‘rom the surface of the trunk, and in some 
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cases thrown off in great scales by the leaves! Oiler, who ascends the trees somewhat in the same| baskets and sacks in which the Java coffee is im- 


a different kind of use is the great “ cabbage|manner as the toddy drawer. From the value of] 
palm,” the Oreodoza oleracea, according to Dr.|the fruit, the culture of the date has received) 
Royle. ‘The large green top of the trunk of this|much attention; and the date plantations, whose| 
palm is eaten, both raw and cooked, in the West | majestic aspect has been mentioned, are carelully | 
Indies, where it is considered a great delicacy, an| tended, and watered by artificial means, About| 
expression which is doubly correct. The unex-|one thousand bundredweight of dates is said to be) 
panded terminal bud of the cocoa palm is also a|imported into Engiand, principally from Barbary.| 
very choice article of food; but it has been stated ‘The ‘Tafilat date ts also much esteemed amongst) 
that the trees die if it is removed. ‘The Mauritia\us. ‘Ihe truit, alter being well baked in the sun) 
Vinifera, a gorgeous palm, sometimes a hundred |and dried, is made into a kind of Hour, which fre-| 
and thirty feet high, besides yielding ropes, and|queutly forms the entire sustenance of the cara-| 
oars, and a pleasant acidulous wine, contains| Vans of the Desert, and will keep fora length ol} 
within its fruit a pulpy mass, which, when pre- | tine if preserved from damp. Besides the fruit, 
pared with sugar, forms a sort of preserve named|the peduncie of the Howers is eaten, and with 
‘+ gajetta,”’ so highly esteemed, as to sell for one|great avidity, especially by children. ‘The tra- 
hundred and sixty reals the pound. Martius men-|velier in the south of France will find that the 
tions the curious circumstance, that a certain|date palm has wandered even there, and is culti-| 
number of these noble palms forms the marriage| vated not for its fruit, but for the leaves, which 
portion of a bride among the nations where the|are sold for the celebration of Palm Sunday at six} 


tree grows, and is by no means a despicable|or seven sous a leaf, 


dowry. | ‘The wood of palm trees is in many countries 


The cocoanut, however, is the palm of palms, | used lor building purposes, and is said to possess | 
and has been well sclected as a type of the useful|a durability, aud to ofler a resistance to insects 
endowments of the family. ‘That learned travel-|and Weather, which that of no other trees can} 
ler was right who said, it seemed as if nature had| boast of. ‘There are at this moment old houses! 
epitomised in the cocoanut the whole of the inval-|Coustructed with ut, which are in every respect) 
uable properties she had diffused among the fami-|aluust as sound now as on the first day of their) 
ly of palm trees. ‘The cocoa palm seldom fiuits|}erection, ‘The outer layers of the trunk of some) 
to any abundance before its eighth or tenth year,|species are so hard, as to have been used instead! 
when it enters upon its career of unexampled use-|of iron tor weapons, and drums are made from) 
fulness to man. It yields fruit for sixty, seventy,|sectious of the trunk. Mr. Marshall says he has | 
or even one hundred years, producing from eighty |seeu pieces of pala wood so dense and hard as to| 
to one hundred nuts annually. In good soils this|resemble agate, aud they have been cut and pol- 
wonderful tree will blossom every four or five|ished, and set as brooches. Covoking vessels, ca- 
weeks, and may be found almost perpetually |pable of containing several pints of water, and of 
adorned with flowers and fruit, and sometimes|eadurmg a considerable degree of heat, are made 
with both at once. The natives say the cocoanut|out of the spathes of other palms, and are exten-| 
is a tree delighting in the society of man; and it|sively employed by the Carbbee islancers for} 
is certain it thrives best near bis dwellings, since|evaporating salt water, and obtaming its saline 
it is the custom of the people to deposite the re-|imyredients. ‘The great leaves of the palm trees 
fuse of their huts at the foot of the tree. ‘he}form au admirable thatch for houses, and tre- 
nuts, writes Mr. Marshall in an elaborate paper| quently large temporary buildings are constructed 
upon this palm, are brought hither as wedges to}! lndia with vo other materials. By soaking the 
fill in the interstices between the merchandise of|leaves in water, a fibrous material is extracted, 
our vessels; thus the freight costs nothing. Our| which is made ito cloths, carpets, Wc. Baskets 
aupply is principally from the West Indies. A|and buckets, close enough to bold water, are alsu| 
few years ago it was estimated that six hundred|made out of the leaves. ‘The young leaves are) 
thousand cocoanuts were thus annually imported|!ormed into beautiful lanterns. ‘Ihe leaves are} 
into England, and this number must be greatly |also a tolerable substitute for paper, the writing | 
increased now. From the kernel of the cocoanut) being executed with an iron style. ‘Ihey require 
a pleasant kind of cake is prepared, which is a|a peculiar preparation for this purpose, and are| 
good substitute for bread. Puddings are also|then called ollahs. ‘he woody ribs of the leaflets) 
made of it; and with its milk and the grated ker-|are used as brooms, pins, toothpicks, and torches. | 
nel the incomparable India dish, curry, is pre- | Uther portions of the leaves form pens, and the| 
pared. Besides the value of the cocoanut as an|sharp arrows which are blown from tubes by the) 
article of diet, there is a kind known as the Mal-|Indiaus. Bristles of different kinds, used as 
dive cocoanut, the fruit of a palm growing in the | needics, and as a substitute for hair in brooms, 
Isle of Palms, cne of the Sychelle islands, which|are derived from the leuf stalks, and the midrib! 
used to be valued at £400 each, on account of|/vrms a capital oar. 
its supposed medicinal virtues. 














‘The substance known as coir, and now import 
The fruit next in importance to the cocoanut|ed in large quantities into our country, is derived| 
ig the date. The palm which yields it is the|priucipally from the fibrous husk which envelopes) 
Phenix dactylifera; it is cultivated very exten-|the cocoanut. When this has been macerated in| 
sively along the edge of the yreat African and|sea water, it 1s teased out, and then is manufac-| 
Arabian deserts; in one. portion of this region to tured ito an admirable kind of cordage and ca- 
such an extent, as to have conferred upon it the|ble, very elastic, durable, and strong. Soaking 
title of Bilduljerid, * The Land of Dates.” ‘lhe|in sea water is even said to improve them! ‘The! 
date tree is the palm of the Scriptures; it was the same material is largely employed as a stuffing for| 
emblem of Judea, and will be remembered by the| amttresses, being as elastic as hair, and less) 
reader to have been figured as such in the well|friendly to the presence of vermin. it is also} 
known coin representing * Judwa capta.”” The! woven into different kinds of matting for lobbies’ 
date forms the principal support of the inhabitants|and churches, which are surprisingly durable, re-| 
of Arabia, Egypt, and the northern parts of Afri-| sisting for a length of time the effects of the very 
ca; with us, it is a luxury found chiefly upon the|hardest wear. ‘Ihe trunk of many palms is made) 
tables of the wealthier classes. ‘I'his important)into boats, the leaf supplying the oar. Fans and) 
tree grows slowly, but is said to live and bear|punkhas are constructed out of the leaves. The) 
fruit from two to three hundred years. The fruit|stems of others are used to make bows;-and the| 
grows in clusters, weighing from twenty to thirty| rattan, so well known among us, has been men-| 
pounds each; and is collected by the date gather-|tioned as derived from a palm of Brazil. The| 





ported are made from the leaves of a palin, which 
also affords material for hats, fishing nets, shirts, 
and ropes. The wood is sometimes singularly 
marked and veined, and is hence largely used by 
our cabinetmakers for marquetrie work, and inlay- 
ing generally. Our toy warehouses have been 
inundated lately with a variety of toys manufac- 
tured out of the substance called “ vegetable 
ivory,’ stated by Humboldt to be the produce of 
a tree growing upon the banks of the river Mag- 
dalena, and resembling a cocoanut palm. Dr. 
Lindley quotes the following particulars about it 
from some Spanish botanists: * The Indians cover 
their cottages with the leaves of this most beauti- 
ful palm. ‘The fruit at first contains a clear in- 


isipid fluid, by which travellers allay their thirst; 


aflerwards this same liquor becomes milky and 
sweet, and it changes its taste by degrees as it 


acquires solidity, till at last it is almost as hard as 


ivory. ‘The liquor contained in the young fruits 
becomes acid, if they are cut from the trees and 
kept some time. From the kernels the Indians 
fashion the knobs of walking sticks, the reels of 
spindles, and little toys, which are whiter than 
ivory, and as hard, if they are not put under 
water; and if they are, they become white and 
hard again when dried. Bears devour the young 
fruit with avidity.”’ The comparatively small size 
of these kernels precludes the possibility of using 
them for many purposes to which ivory is applied, 
but within the sphere of their dimensions they 
promise to play a useful subsidiary part. Even 
in their very destruction the palm trees are our 
benefactors, for their ashes furnish the washermen 
of Cevlon with sufficient potash to enable them to 
dispense with soap. 

Enough, in our opinion, has now been said to 
place the palm family in its proper position. The 
question concerning them is not, What do they 
afford us ?—but, What js there that they do not? 
Utilitarians to the very last, it might be said of 
them, that were there now no other vegetation in 
the world but a universal palm family, mankind 
would hardly have any cause for regret. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


———_+ 2 eo > -__---_—___— 


From the National Era. 
THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE, 
A FREE PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN. 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God's meekest Ange! gently comes : 
No power has he to banish pain, 
Or give us back our lost again, 
And yet, in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There's quiet in that Angel's glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner'’s ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly learns us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Oar feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's will! 


Oh! thou, who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day, 
He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 
And gently whispers, “Be resigned! 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well!" 
J. G. W. 


— -— - #~weeee—--- - —- 


Crucifizes.—The letters to be found on the 
most ancient crucifixes of I. N. R. I. are univer- 
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sally agreed to be the initials of the Latin words | ferings of their poverty-stricken fellow beings. Many phy- THE JEWISH CHARACTER. 


Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaorum, i. e. Jesus of]sicians and narses have fallen victims to the disease. Ina!  {¢ jg the fashion in this country to decry the 


Nazareth, King of the Jews, a title which Pilate letter from the President of the Nations! Bank, at Skibbe-| )ews—to represent them as invariably sordid, 


mercenary, avaricious, and griping; indeed, to 
19, verses 19, 20, 21. The initial 1. H. C., ap-|ing the receipt of funds transmitted for the relief of the suf-| carry the charges laid ayainst them to such a 


pended to other crosses, are said to be those of|ferers in that region, toa member of Friends’ Central Com-| |enuth, as to associate with their names a spirit 
the Latin words Jesus Humanitatis Consolator,| mittee of this city, the writer states “that he has just got) of usury amounting to the most flagrant and dis- 


wrote and affixed to the cross. See John, chap. |reen, a town on the southern coast of Ireland, acknowledg- 


Jesus the Consoler of mankind; and the : S./up from a bed of sickness himself; that his dear and only honorable extortion. And these charges have 
are equally intended as the initials of the words | brother had died the day previous to the date of the letter) heen repeated so often, and echoed seriously by 
Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of | of the fever,—and that his nearest friend, the rector of the so many persons deemed a respectable authority, 
men, | parish, was also interred a short time previous, having that the prejudice against the Jews has become 


nn | fiulien a victin to the same disease, he having been con-|interwoven with the Englishman's creed. But 
, ne Tre AIO stantly active in his endeavors to alleviate the sufferings of the exceptions have been mistaken for the rule; 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, “"Y g 


ithe people.” jand strange as the assertion may sound to many 


ne, P i. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTIL MONTH 26, 1847. | ‘The price of provisions in England and Ireland continues | °@"S» We boldly proclaim that there is not a more 


iteaaiaiiinhe ; , /ho ; i 3 ane, 7 spl 
= — — ee high, and riots are frequent amongst the almost fam. | honest, inte lligent, humane, and ho pitable class 
of persons on the face of the earth than the Jews. 


We give this week the “Introduction”’ to the) ished people. A letter from a correspondent in Manches-| 
“ Historical Sketches,"’ by Samuel M. Janney, | ter, under date of 5th Month 30, states “that many of the} The fact is, when an Englishman is broken down 
which arrived too late for insertion in its proper! mills at that place are standing still, so that the operatives) in fortune, and can no longer raise funds by 
|are cut off in many instances from the absolute necessaries | (mortgage on his estate, nor by the credit of his 
d jof life. Riots are of daily occurrence. One of a serious) name, he flies to the money lender. Now, Jews 
The essays embrace much valuable informa-| oo racter occurred here a few days ago, and a large mili.|are essentially a financial nation; and money 
tion, and we learn it is the intention of the author itary force is kept constantly on duty. In Taunton, not far broking, in all its details, is their special avoca- 
to publish them in pamphlet form for more con-| trom Manchester, a “bread riot” tuok place a few days tion. ‘The class of Israelite money lenders is, 
venient distribution. When the work is ready,\since, when the populace took possession of the market therefore, numerous; and it is ten to one that the 
" | place with meats, corn, and all kinds of provisions. They | broken-down individual who requires a loan ad- 
ldresses himself to a Jew, even if he take the 
\money lender living nearest to him, or to whom 
he is first recommended. Well, he transacts his 
business with this Jew; and as he can give no se- 




















place. 


further information will be given, B : oy 
| then appointed a committee to sell, who placed the provisions 





jat what they thought a fuir price, instead of the exorbitant 


DIED. rates they had been obliged to pay. After every thing was| 


On the evening of the 5th instant, Anna B. Mansuacy 
wife of Ellis Marshall, of Concord, and daughter of Isaac 


sold in this way, they handed the proceeds of the sales to} 
the rightful owners of the produce. This was certainly a| 


Bartram, of Darby, Delaware Co., Pa., in the 27th year of practical method of reducing the price of provisions.” 


er | ‘The death of Daniel O'Connell was the subject of general | 


and absorbing interest when the steamer left. ‘This event| 
occurred at Genoa, in Italy, on the 15th of the 5th Month, 
while this remarkable man was on his way to Rome to visit| 


the tombs of the Apostles, and to receive the benediction of 
through life, and in the hour of death enabled her calmly Pope Pius IX. 


Her disease, though painful and lingering, was borne 
with the utmost patience and Christian fortitude; evincing 
to those around her that her mind was stayed by that om. 
uipotent power which had been her guide and support 





His death is said to have been serene and 
and confidently to say, “I have overcome the world; Lam|happy. It was his desire, that if he died before reaching 
ready to be offered up; the time of my departure is at hand, Rome, “his heart should at least be sent to the capital of 
and I have the full assurance that a crown immortal awaits|the Catholic world ;” and this was accordingly done. His 
me.” ‘This precious young woman was concerned at an | body will be conveyed back to Ireland and buried no doubt | 
early age to seek an acquaintance with her Heavenly| with great pomp, and with an unequalled manifestation of 
Father. Whilst the joys of earth were smiling around her, public feeling on the part of his distressed and despairing | 
and the glories of a fascinating world were presented to her| countrymen. 
view, her youthful mind was made willing, through His} Daniel O’Connell has filled a large space in the history 
sanctifying power, to renounce them all, and to bow in hu-| of his country, and has been a prominent actor in many of 
mility of soul to the cross of Christ. |the great movements of the present age. He was the friend 

She war often engaged feelingly to invite others to enlist| of peace in advocating the rights of the oppressed, and| 
under his holy banner, which +he had found to be love. But} placed his reliance more upon moral power than physical 
she is gone! It has pleased Him who called her into his} force in effecting the great revolution at which he aimed. 
vineyard to labor, to release her ere her morning sun had| In this respect he stood pre-eminent as a statesman; and 
attained its meridian height and take her to himself, there! the vast influence which he exerted over the minds of his 
to enjoy the rest he has promised the feithful. Long will| countrymen, even when immense masses of them were ex. 
her pious life and Christian example be impressed on the| cited to the highest pitch of popular enthusiasm, and almost 
hearts of many, very many of her survivors. Yes, when| maddened by the wrongs under which they suffered, fur-| 
her earthly remains shall have mingled with their native} nishes the best evidence of his greatness. 
clay, will her remembered virtues shine with untarnished 





; The Dublin Corporation have resolved to erect baths and | 
lustre. Her remains were interred in Friends’ burying} wash houses for the poor. 


ground at Concord on the 8th, after which a solemn meet- 





The grain crops in Egypt are magnificent; the harvest 
in Upper and Central Egypt had been got in by the end of 


ing was held. 





curity beyond his bond or his bill, and as his 
spendthrift’ habits are notorious, he cannot of 


jcourse obtain the loan he seeks, save on terms 


proportionate to the risk incurred by the lender. 
Yet he goes away, and denounces the Jew as a 
usurer. But does this person reflect, that had he 
applied to a Christian money broker, the terms 
would have been equally high, seeing that he had 
no real security to offer, and that his name was 
already tarnished? ‘Talk of the usury of the 
Jews,—look at the usury practised by Christians! 
Look at the rapacity of Christian attorneys! look 
at the greediness of Christian bill discounters ! 
look, in a word, at the money-making spirit of 
the Christian, and then call the Jew the usurer 
par excellence! It is a detestable calumny, a vile 
prejudice, as dishonorable to the English charac- 
ter as it is unjust towards a generous-hearted 
race !—Mysteries of London. 





——— 
EXHAUSTION OF TALK. 

How long the lamp of conversation holds out 
to burn, between two persyns only, is curiously 
set down in the following passage from Count 
Gonfallonier’s account of his imprisonment : 


“Tam an old man now, yet by fifteen years 
my soul is younger than my body !—Fifteen years 
y ; 5 5 5 


iI existed, for I did not live—it was not life—in 
ithe self same dungon ten feet square! During six 


years | had a companion; during nine I was alone! 
1 never could rightly distinguish the face of him 


April, and the wheat crop was being cut at Delta. Egypt} who shared my captivity in the eternal twilight of 
| will export nearly four million hectolitres of corn by the end) our cell. ‘The first year we talked incessantly to- 
of July. igether! we related our past lives, our joys forever 
News from Abroad.—The news from England by the; Another Good Deed of the Pope-—On Wednesday, the| gone, over and over again. ‘The next year we com- 


steamer Cambria is up to the 4th of the present month.— | 5th, being the feast of St. Pius, whose best achievement) municated to each other our thoughts and ideas 
a cag Prat : | (his bringing about the battle of Lepanto) once rescued the| 
I'he harvests in Great Britain and various parts of Europe 


|eouth of Europe, great doings were planned to henor the|” all subjects. ‘The third year, we had no ideas 
are represented as promising, which, with the flourishing| name in the person of its present possessor, who bids fair|' Communicate; we were beginning to lose the 
condition of the crops in this country, give assurance of an| to effect a similar European rescue. Hearing of these pro.| power of reflection! The forth, at the imerval of 
abundant supply of the necessaries of life. In potatoes it|/°*™* (for strict orders are issued to inform him of every|a month er so, we would open our lips to ask each 


matte h at intimated his wish that the| if i j . 
is supposod there will be a scarcity in England and Ire-|swaate of blue lights and Romen eae heuld'be superesded| if it were indeed possible that the world 


iand. This news has diminished materially the prices of| by a general distribution of bread. ‘The wish is to be obey-| Wet On a8 gay and bustling as when we formed a 
bread stuffs in this country. jed. Sixty gentlemen met immediately at the Doria palace,| portion of mankind. The fifth we were silent. 
|organized themselves for a combined effort among the af.| The sixth he was taken away, | never knew where, 
Fever is still making awful ravages in Ireland, and is\ fluent, and each member cheerfully climbed the stairs | to execution or to liberty; but 1 was glad when 

t 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


ss . : | the palaces allotted to him in quest of donations; 7000 dol ’ . 
prevailing to some extent in the large cities of England. It| | were quickly forthcoming, and 60,000 bread tickets pu he was gone; even solitude was better than the 


is not confined exclusively to the poor and destitute, but at-| in circulation. ‘The remnant is kept to establish an infant| “im vision of that pale vacant face. After that I 
tacks many of those who are active in mitigating the suf-| school—Daily News. 


| was alone, only one event broke in upon nine year's 
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vacancy. One day, it must have been a year or 
two after my companion left me, the dungeon door 
was opened, and a voice—whence proceeding | 
knew not—uttered these words :—* By order of 
his imperial majesty, | intimate to you that your 
wife died a year ago.” Then the door was shut, 
and | heard no more; they had but flung this 
great agony in upon me, and left me alone with 
it again.” 


bidder cine 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

In the year 1721 there resided in Edinburgh 
an upholsterer named William Shaw, who had a 
daughter, Catharine Shaw, who lived with him. 
This young woman encouraged the addresses of 
Jobn Lawson, a jeweller, to whom William Shaw 
declared insuperable objections, declaring bim to 
be a profligate young man, addicted to every kind 
of dissipation. Le was forbidden the house; but 
as the daughter continued to see him clandestine- 
ly, the father, on discovering it, kept her closely 
confined. 

William Shaw had for some time urged his 
daugliter to receive the addresses of a son of 
Alexander Robertson, a friend and neighbor; and 
one evening being very urgent with her thereon, 
she peremptorily refused, declaring that she pre- 
ferred death to being Robertson’s wife. The 
father grew enraged, and the daughter more posi- 
tive, so that the most passionate expressions arose 
on both sides, and the words “ barbarity, cruelty, 
and death’’ were frequently pronounced by the 
daughter. At length he left her, locking the door 
after him. 

The greater number of the buildings in Edin- 
burgh are tall and massive, divided into flats and 
floors, each inhabited by one or more families, all 
of which enter by a stair leading to their respec- 
tive floors. William Shaw resided in one of these 
flats, and a partition only divided his dwelling 
from that of James Morrison, watch-case maker. 
This man had indistinctly overheard the conver- 
sation and quarrel between Catharine Shaw and 
her father; and was particularly struck with the 
repetition of the above words, she having pro- 
nounced them loudly and emphatically. For some 
little time after the father had gone out all was 
silent; but presently Morrison heard several groans 
from the daughter. Alarmed, he ran to some of 
the neighbors under the same roof; these entering 
Morrison's room, and tistening attentively, not 
only beard the groans, but distinctly heard Cath- 
arine Shaw faintly exclaim, “cruel father! thou 
art the cause of my death.”’ Startled at this, they 
flew to the door of Shaw's apartment; they knock- 
ed,—no answer was given. The knocking was 
repeated,—still no answer. Suspicions had arisen 
against the father; they were confirmed. A con- 
stable was procured and an entrance forced.— 
Catharine was found weltering in her blood,’ and 
the fatal knife by her side. She was alive, but 
speechless; and on questioning her as to owing 
her death to her father, was just able to make a 
motion with her head, apparently in the affirma 
tive, and expired. At this critical moment Wm 
Shaw returns and enters the room; immediately 
all eyesare upon him. Seeing his neighbors and 
a constable in his apartment, he appears much 
disordered; but at the sight of his daughter he 
turns pale, trembles, and is ready to sink. ‘The 
first surprise and succeeding horror leave little 
doubt of his guilt in the minds of the beholders, 
and even that little is done away on the constable 
discovering that the shirt of William Shaw was 
bloody. He was instantly hurried before a magis- 
trate, and upon the depositions of all parties com- 
mitted to prigon on suspicion. He was shortly 
afler brought to trial, when in his defence he ac- 
knowledged having confined his daughter to pre- | 


vent her intercourse with Lawson; that he had caverns been built up, and other means adopted | adversaries. 


frequently insisted on her marrying Robertson; 
and that he had quarrelled with her on the sub- 


ject the evening she was found murdered, as the 


witness Morrison had deposed; but he averred 
that he left his daughter unharmed and untouch- 
ed, and that the blood found upon his shirt was 
there in consequence of his having bled himself 
some days before, and the bandage becoming un- 
tied. ‘These assertions did not weigh a feather 
with the yury, when opposed to the circumstantial 
evidence of the daughter's expressions of * bar- 
barity, cruelty, death,’ and of “cruel father! thou 
art the cause of my death,” together with the ap- 
parently affirmative motion of her head, and the 
blood so seemingly providentially discovered on 
the father’s shirt. On these several concurring 
circumstances was William Shaw found guilty, 
ind executed at Lehigh Walk, in November, 
1781. 

Was there a person in Edinburgh who believed 
the father guiltless? No, not one, notwithstand- 
ing his latest words at the gallows, ‘* 1 am inno 
cent of my dauyliter’s murder.’ But in August, 
1722, as a man who had become possessor of the 
late William Shaw's apartments, was rumaging 
by chance in the chamber where Catharine Shaw 
died, accidentally perceived a paper in a cavity 
in one side of the chimney. It was folded as a 
letter, and on being opened contained the follow- 
ing words:— 


* Barbarous father,—Your cruelty in having 
put it out of my power to join my fate to that of 
the only man I could love, and tyranically insist- 
ing upon my marrying one whom I always hated, 
has made me form a resolution to put an end to 
an existence which is to become a burden to me. 
{ doubt not I shall find mercy in another world, 
for sure no benevolent Being can require that | 
should any longer live in torment to myself in 
this. My death I lay to your charge; when you 
read this, consider yourself as the inhuman wretch 
who plunged the murderous knife into the bosom 
of the unhappy 

’ CaTuarine Suaw.”’ 


This letter being shown, the hand-writing was 
recognized and vowed to be Catharine Shaw's by 
many of her relations and friends. It became the 
public talk; and the magistracy of Edinburgh (on 
a scrutiny) being convinced of its authenticity, 
ordered the body of William Shaw to be taken 
from the gibbet, and given to iis family for inter- 
ment; and as the only reparation to his memory, 
and the honor of his surviving relatives, they 
caused a pair of colors to be waved over his 
grave in token of his innocence,—a poor com- 
pensation, it will be allowed, for an act of gross 
cruelty and injustice. 


+~27e0oer 


THE RATS OF THE CHATELET. 


Till the period of the revolution, Paris possess- 
ed an ancient prison, more like a fortress than a 
jail, called the Grand Chatelet. This old struc- 
ture was situated on one of the quays facing the 
Rue St. Denis, and was of imposing height and 
appearance. In the course of the terrible doings 
of 1792 the Chatelet ceased to be used as a prison, 
and was partly demolished. ‘The remainder, as 
national property, was sold to a private individ- 
ual, in whose hands it remained till 1813, when 
the whole was cleared away to enlarge the adjoin- 
ing square 


On taking possession of the edifice, the private 


proprietor just mentioned found that he was by, 


no means to be the sole tenant of the building. — 
The dungeons, vaults, and many passages above 


to free the upper apartments from the intrusion of 
these visitors; the family, on taking possession, 
beheld to their dismay whole legions of rats pour- 
ing in upon them. Regardless of every thing, 
and impelled by hunger, they filled the rooms, 
overran the beds and other furniture, and scam- 
pered about with unconcern along the passages 
and up and down stairs. 


M. Dulaure, the new proprietor, did not suffer 
this invasion without attempting a repulse. His 
first plan was to buy a great number of cats, and 
these were let loose on the foe. A short expe- 
rience proved the futility of the effort. The cats 
devoured what they killed, and therefore destroy- 
ed no more rats than they could eat. Besides, 
ifter a few days, the cats became disgusted with 
the occupation. They had eaten so many rats, 
that all relish for them was gone. Occasionally 
they would still attack a few stragglers, but the 
rats defended themselves so vigorously, that the 
cats were almost always vanquished. 

As the war of attack ceased, the rats assumed 
their wonted confidence. Discovering, by expe- 
rience, that the best times for visiting the family 
were during meals, they made their appearance 
regularly every day at breakfast and dinner, when, 
sitting down quietly near the table, they would 
wait patiently for some crumbs, seemingly ex- 
pecting them as a right, which they took the trou- 
ble to pick up Unable to repel these disagree- 
able guests, both masters and servants, tired of 
the continual warfare, came to the determination 
of setting apart the rats’ share. ‘Thus a quantity 
of scraps was abandoned to them each day, and, 
strange to say, their depredations became less fre- 
quent; but doubtless wishing to thank their enter- 
tainers for this kind proceeding, they appeared in 
greater numbers than ever at the usual hours; 
some of the more youthful led the old gray head- 
ed rats with all the assurance of intimate acquaint- 
ances introducing their friends. 

One of their number, nearly white with age, 
always walked slowly and heavily, taking care to 
pass as near as it could to a large cat, which was 
obliged to be content with raising its back and 
sputtering, without daring to attack the offender. 
This rat was of an extraordinary size; the poor 
cat was, however, no coward, as was easily per- 
ceived from its being minus an ear, And having a 
dreadfully scarred face; but poor Tom recognised 
such a dreadful adversary in this old patriarch, 
that he was willing enough to abuse him, but ven- 
tured no further. ’ 

The inhabitants of the Chatelet gave this rat 
the name of Gaspard, and he soon became fami- 
liar with this appellation, always turning to look 
in the direction from whence he was called. M. 
Dulaure having seen Gaspard several times, gave 
him the name of the ** Nestor of the ‘T'ribe.”’ 

W henever one attempted to chase these strange 
visitors, 1 was always remarked that Gaspard re- 
treated as slowly as ever—though he could have 
trotted much faster, if he had chosen so to do.— 
and that his companions never lost sight of bim, 
appearing always ready to defend and protect him 
if necessary 

It was soon found to be perfectly useless to 
wage war against the rats, the vast numbers set- 
ting ali available powers of destruction at defi- 
ance; their agility, as well as the danger of their 
bites, had completely discourayved the servants. — 
Poison and traps obtained no better success than 
cats; and so great was their instinct, that they 
learned to detect poison, and turned away from 
the traps. ‘The cats having learned wisdom by 
experience, attempted nought but a war of am- 


and below the ground were discovered to be in|buscade, that was neither frequent nor successful 
‘enough to be of great service, and in which they 
ofien proved themselves less knowing than their 
To an Englishman it will appear 


possession of rats, to an extent beyond all power 
of calculation. In vain had the access to the lower 
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somewhat remarkable that a few terrier dogs were 
not tried as an engine of extirpation. Such a dog 
as the famed Bilty, for example, would probably 
have cleared the house in a week; but the French 
do not appear to possess this useful variety of the 
canine species, or at all events it was not theught 
of on the present occasion. 

It would be amusing to detail all the plans 
abortively attempted to quell the rats. At one 
time the inhabitants of the Chatelet succeeded in 
enticing a number of them into a room where 
several trains of sulphur and powder had been 
previously laid; this met with some success, but 
those who escaped having retained the memory o| 
the smell, it was quite impossible to allure them a 
second time. ‘lhey, however, had dreadful bat- 
tles in the vaults among themselves; and when a 
victory was won, or a suspension of arms took 
place, the survivors regaled themselves on the 
dead and dying, by which means the nation was 
no doubt relieved in times of scarcity. ‘Truly, 1 
a method could have been found of breathing dis- 
cord amongst them, in order to raise civil war, it 
would have been the most efficacious means of 
destroying them. 

It was long ere the poor servant maids could 
vet over the terror they felt at the constant appa- 
rition of these animals; they were to be seen 
every where, even creeping up on the skirts of 
the women and children, but running off at the 
slightest scream, never allempting to bite, if not 
retained, of which there was little danger. ‘They 
evidently hiked warmth, as they would lie down 
quietiy un 


beside the sleepers; 


ler the blankets, on the beds, and even 
but as they were not famish- 


j 
Puls 


the only harin they did was to cause alarm 
and disgust. 

The final demolition of the Grand Chatelet at 
once dispersed this extraordinary colony of rats. 
Turned out of their ancient homes, they fled to 
the surrounding streets, and endeavored to find a 
lodgment in the houses. ‘The inhabitants, how- 
and intiny were killed. 
‘There was something almost melancholy in the 
fate of these poor creatures. 


ever, were on their guard 


Shut out from hu- 
man habitations, great bands of them wandered 
like emigrants seeking a settlement, and 


were fain to take refuge on the banks of the 
Seine, and in the 


avout 


common sewers of the city.— 
Li'tle by little they disappeared; and it is believed 
that many found refug@and food in some large 
grocery stores at the -— of the Rue St. Denis, 
with what satisfaction to the owners we are un- 
able to say.— Chambers’ Journal 
+oce> 
OF THE NEW POPE. 

His holiness, it seems, has a box at the post 
office, of which he himself keeps the key; and 
whereas, 


ANECDOTES 


no letter whatever was ever allowed to 
reach the late Gregory the sixteenth, it is an un- 
derstood thing that this box. with every thing put 
into it, is delivered immediately into the Pope’s 
hands. A certain sum of money having been 
charitably appropriated, I do not precisely re- 
member by whom now, in dower-money for a 
certain number of poor young Roman girls in 
one of the parishes in Rome, on@ among the 
number, a poor deformed girl, was defrauded by 
the priest in whose hands the money was lodged, 
and who retained hers. The girl ventured her- 
self to address a letter to the Pope, stating how 
her portion had been withheld from her. With- 
out loss of (ime the defaulter was summoned and 
condemned by the Pope to pay the poor erippled 
zirl fifty seudi out of his own pocket, besides the 
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scientiously conducted. The porter refused to 
open the door, alleging that the children were at 
supper, and just going to bed, and that nobody 
could be let in. At last, the magical ‘Aprite che 
sono il Papa,’ threw the door wide, and the por- 
ler, In an ecstacy of Iright, was running to rouse 
the whole establishment with the news, which, 
however, his holiness forbade; and merely desir- 
ing the dismayed superior to conduct him to the 
children’s eating-room, he proceeded to taste the 
bread and wine set before thew for their supper. 
He then turned to the superior, and said * ‘To- 
morrow, sir, let the bread and wine put before 
these poor children be such as it ought to be; 
and remember that | have my eye upon you;’ 
with such salutary warning he departed. ‘There 
is something rather Haroun Alraschid in these 
nocturnal expeditions of lis holiness. On fixed 
days in the week, for a certain number of hours, 
he receives indiscriminately all persons who wish 
to see and speak with him. ‘They are admitted 
without any distinction, one by one, according to 
their number; and the Pope, permitting them to 
seat themselves, hears their grievances, receives 
their petitions, and warning them that any at- 
tempt to impose upon bim, or in any way alter 
the truth, will be detected and punished, takes 
their name and address, and has their business 
inquired into and put to rights. As for the wo- 
men, they perfectly adore him, for nothing can 
exceed his graciousness and kindness to them. 

Among many others, two beautiful anecdotes 
of his humanity and wisdom are related. While 
he was archbishop of Spoleto, a list of persons 
suspected of political liberalism was brought to 
him, and he was earnestly recommended to for- 
ward it to Rome, as an exhibition of zeal that 
would be highly serviceable to himself; he said 
he would take care of it, and immediately tore it 
up and threw it into the fire. Since the procla- 
mation of his act of amnesty, a subseription was 
set on foot in Rome to raise money for the poor 
men whose long detention in the papal prisons 
had, of course, not sent them back into the world 
with very full pockets. A list of the subscribers’ 
names was brought to the Pope by the Governor 
of Rome, Marini, who suggested that it would be 
very desirable to keep it, as a future means of as- 
certaining who were tainted with sympathy for 
liberal opinions, ‘The Pope said he thonght it 
was highly desirable to make that use of it, im- 
mediately wrote down his-own name, with a do- 
nation of a hundred scudi, and engaged Marini 
to follow his example and record himself as a 
friend of those who had suffered for liberal opin- 
ions. ‘There is a touch of humor about this an- 
ecdote that makes it perfectly enchanting. 

While archbishop of Imola, he was already 
known to have exhibited his sympathy for those 
suffering in the cause of political reform, by fur- 
nishing many of the exiled patriots with money. 
A beautiful anecdote is related of his merciful 
and humane disposition while he was in this situ- 
ation. Among the other duties of the archbishop, 
is that of a periodical survey of the prisons, in the 
course of which, visits of greater or less length 
may be paid by him to the cells of each or any 
criminals. An unfortunate woman, whose bus-| 
band bad been confined for upwards of a year, 
and who had in vain solicited permission to see} 
him, at length, in despair, applied to the arch-| 
bishop, whose office, however, gave him no power | 
of furnishing her with the required permission.— 
Much moved, however, by the poor creature’s| 
misery, the humane man remembered her peti-| 


twenty-five which were the portion due to her.—\tion, and on the occasion of bis next official visit | 


Some evenings after this, in his usual ineognito 
dress of an abbate, he knocked at the 
asylum for poor children, theoma 


which was pot.supposed to be alt 


to the prison, sent word to her to join the train) 


Arrived at the cell where ber husband 
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and sat himself at the dungeon-door for an hour, 
during which space of time the unfortunate peo- 
ple enjoyed once more the blessings of being re- 
united.— Exchange paper. 


hte 
FACTS FOR FARMERS. 

There are some things that farmers should 
know. 

It is an error to plant seeds from a state fur- 
ther south. Ina cold season, only the seed of a 
colder climate will ripen well. 

Often breaking up a surface keeps a soil in 
health; for when it lies in a hard bound state, en- 
riching showers run off, and the salubrious air 
cannot enter. 

Weeds exhaust the strength of the ground, and 
if suffered to grow may be called garden sins. 

‘The hand and the hoe are the instruments for 
eradicating weeds; yet if there is room between 
the rows for the spade it is well to use it. 

Never keep your cattle short; few farmers can 
afford it. Ifyou starve them they will starve you. 

It will not do to hoe a great field for a little 
crop, or to mow twenty acres for five leads of hay. 
Enrich the land and it will pay you for it. Better 
farm thirty acres well, than fifty acres by halves. 

In dry pasture dig for water on the brow of a 
hill; springs are more frequently near the surface 
on a heighth than in a vale. 

Rain is cash to a farmer. 

The foot of the owner is the best manure for land. 

Cut bushes that you wish to destroy in the sum- 
mer, and with a sharp instrument; they will bleed 
freely and die. 

Never plough in bad weather, or when the 
ground is very wet. 

Accounts should be kept, detailing the expenses 
and products of each field. 

When an implement is no longer wanted for 
the season, lay it carefully aside, but first let it be 
well cleaned. 

Obtain good seed, prepare your ground weil, 
sow early, and pay very little attention to the 
moon. 

Do not begin farming by building an extensive 
house, nor a spacious barn ull you have some- 
thing to store in it. 

Avoid a low and damp site for a dwelling house. 
Build sufficiently distant from your barn and stock 
yard to avoid accidents by fire. 

Keep notes of all remarkable events on your 
farm. Recording even your errors will be of 
benefit 

Good fences make good neighbors. 

The depredations of birds are fully compensa- 
ted by the services they render in preying upon 
insects. 

A bare pasture enriches not the soil, aor fat- 
tens the animals, nor increases the wealth of the 
owner. 

One animal well fed is of more value than two 
poorly kept. 

The better animals can be fe, and the more 
comfortable they can be kept, the more profitable 
they are; and all farmers work ‘for profit. 

Sow clover deep: it secures it against the 
drought. 

Bountiful crops are more profitable than poor 
ones. Make the soi! rich, pulverize it well, and 
keep it clean, and it generally will be productive. 

Weeds that grow unmolested round the fences, 
stumps and stones, scatter their seeds over the 
farm, and are very likely to grow. 

Cows well fed in winter give more milk in sum- 
mer. 

An ox that is in good condition in the spring 
wilt perform more labour, and stand the heat of 


door of an| which usually attended his progress on these oc-|summer much better than one that is poor. 
ment of casions. 


ther con-'was incarcerated, be bade the woman enter it, | remains until to-morrow the cattle may get over. 


When you see the fence down put it up; if it 
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What ought to be done to-day, do it; for to- 
morrow it may rain. 

A strong horse will work all day without food, 
but keep him at it, and he will not last long. 

A rich soil will produce good crops without 
manure, but keep at it, and it will tire. 

Farmers’ sons had better learn to hold the plow 
and feed the pigs, than measure tape and count 
buttons. 





salable 
A WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 

A good deal has been said about the best ap- 
plication for this purpose—one recommending 
lime, another a solution of soft soap, and another 
a solution of potash. All these are very excel- 
lent, but sometimes fail of being applied, from an 
unwillingness in the farmer to drive to the village 
in search of them, or from the false economy 
which regards the slight expense of procuring 
them. If there is anything equally beneficial, and 
within every one’s reach, we think it should be 
substituted, as doing away with the last apology 
which a lazy man can give for neglecting his 
trees, and we think that this article may be found 
in wood ashes, of which every farmer has an 
abundance. I have tried the solution of black 
salts, the application of soap, and also that of 
wood ashes; and so far as my observation goes, 
for large trees with rough bark, the latter is quite 
as good, if not better than the former. A wash 
of ashes and water can be made as strong as you 
please, and if put on some dry day, a good deal 
of the ashes will remain adhering to the bark, 
which the subsequent rains wash into the cre- 
vices. ‘This wash, if applied in the Summer time, 
will, while the ashes remain on the tree, make it 
offensive and disagreeable to the insects, and de- 
ter them from lighting on it; also ultimately makes 
the bark smooth and healthy. 


By those who wish for healthy and productive 
orchards, too much attention cannot be given to 
the bark of their trees. We frequently meet with 
forest trees whose interior has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire or decay, and which yet 
seem healthy and flourishing by virtue of a vigor- 
ous bark; and any one who has tried the experi- 
ment must have observed how both shrubs and 
trees, that have become enfeebled by age and ne- 
glect, can be rejuvenated by attention to their) 
exterior condition. We don't mean to recom-| 
mend to any to procure old or large trees for| 
his orchard in place of young ones, but if he has} 
an old apple tree worth improving, by removing! 
the outside of the whole bark on it late in the 
Spring, he will find that he has given to the tree 
much additional vigor. Upon smaller trees and) 


YORK SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
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HIS SCHOOL is located in a healthy part of the coun- | 


try, Within a quarter of a mile of York Springs, and 





ELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


VITUATED on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 


2U miles west of York, at which place persons arriving in) on the 17th of 5th month, (May) 1847. 


the morning train of Cars, by applying to Samuel Hays, 


| A competent Teacher is engaged. The number of scho. 


will meet with ready conveyance to this place on the same | lars is limited to twenty. 


day; and those coming in the afternoon train can take the 
Gettysburg Stage immediately for Gitt’s Tavern, on the 
York and Gettysburg turnpike, where they will be accom- 
modated over night, and conveyed here the next day. ‘The 
School is also easy of access from Baltimore, Carlisle, Har- 
risburg,and Getty~burg, as Stages from each of these places, 
puss through Petersburg (one mile north of this) every other 
day of the week. 

‘The Course of Instruction comprises all the branches of 
a solid liberal English education, together with the French 
and German languages, and Drawing. 

‘The Summer session will commence on the first 2d-day 
in the Sth month, and that for the Winter on the first 2d-day 
in the 11th month, and each continue 22 weeks. 

Terms,—For ‘Tuition, Boarding, Washing, &c., $50 per 
Session of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the 
remainder at the end of the Term. No extra charges, ex- 
cept for the French and German languages, and Drawing. 
The use of Reading Books and Library without charge,— 
other Books and Stationary, when needed, furnished at the 
usual prices, Each pupil must furnish her own wash basin 
and towels, and have each article of clothing marked with 
her entire name. 

JOEL WIERMAN, 
LYDIA 8. WIERMAN. 
York Springs, Adams Co., Pa. 6mo. 5.—3t. 10. 


YROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 

titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op. 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called, * A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so eall- 
ed) in the year 128. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Vhiladelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 


For particulars inquire of 
George ‘Truman, No. 102 N, 7th Street, 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 
Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
Samuel Townsend, . ; 
John Nesdies, Baltimore. 
William C. White, New York city. 
mareo™ { Trenton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 

Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4imo. 10—3m* 2, 


‘UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

\HIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the lith day of 5th month next. The terms, $50 per Ses. 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re 
mainder at the close of the Session. 

References.— Villwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L, Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m* 3. 


Philada. 











NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for. 
merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St, 
between Second and ‘Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varicties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 


those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse;| [,inen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flanneis, 
and especially to present to the younger class of members @/ Fypnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So-| which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc. 
ciety, froin the early period of its history to the present |tion or Importation cost, for Cash. . 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. . | ‘The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
It will be aceompanied with a biographical memoir of the| and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en. 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
oe a fm duodeeimo, on good paper, and with good | it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 
eather binding. e 
Price 624 cents a ategie ong. $6 for ey — Ss No. 79 Arch St idem hd wat 34, ino 
ivered together, payable on delivery, at T. E. Chapman's : ; : * . 
Book Store, No’ 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. | _Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 
The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. | Store, offers a handsome ussorgment of fine Satin, or Com- 
Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. 11. | mon Papers, and French and American Borders, Which he 
| will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 


FLOOR MATTINGS. 


N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, | 
() consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe | 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and} 
183 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De} 
zaines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes, Mohair, Thibet, De| 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 





shrubs, a liberal scraping with e trowel and an} assortinent of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
application of ashes and water will have the same|Huckaback, Damask, and other Towelling; Lenos; Book 
effect. iMuslins; do. do, Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts 


4mo. 24—tf. 4. 
YHE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Fivor 
jand Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings oi 


When trees grow in grassy land, a pretty good 
way to keep them from being sod-bound is, to} 
remove in the fall the sod for two or three feet! 
around the tree, and on this turn about half a! 
wheelbarrowful of manure; the winter rains and! 
snows will wash the strength of it to the fibrous! 
roots. In the Spring, the manure may be scat-| 
tered about under the tree, and in lieu of it, sub-| 
stitute leached ashes. ‘'his, beside being benefi- | 
cial to the tree, prevents the grass from approach- 
ing the stem of the tree during the Summer; and 
what grass grows over the ashes is easily removed| 
in the Fall. 


In conclusion we would say, that the farmer! 
who curries his horse twice a day, finds himself 
abundantly rewarded for his toil, in the improved | 
strength and appearance of his animal; why don’t, 
he curry his trees once or twice a year, and reap| 
a larger reward for the labor and the capital thus) 
invested ? 





jand Blonds, in all varieties ; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, | plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at- 
| white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all | tention of Friends. 


kinds, &c., &c., &c., at 


4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 
and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Monslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 


| Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 


Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, anti Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North.East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 





CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. | 


eneerestnthnenti EEN 


| ew es . 
G. & H. TAGG@’s,) HARTLEY & KNIGHT. 


No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m* 6. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 


;)MMOR KIMBER, Jn., HA T & CAP MANUFAC. 
'4 TURER, No. 34.N. Fourth street, (under the Mer 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and gencral assortmen' 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neates! 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape an 


city, at the lowest prices, rangimg from $1,50 to $4,50. 

EK. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that hi 
experience in this branch of business will enable him ‘0 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 


a aes RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 293 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
LF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





PRINTING OFFICE. _ 


general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the | 7 
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